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SATELLITE POLAND 


ICE PRESIDENT Nixon’s visit to Poland, August 2-4, 

cast clear light on current hopes and realities in an im- 
portant sphere of East-West relations. The spontaneous 
and heart-warming acclaim of the people of Warsaw at- 
tested to the enduring affection of Poles for the United 
States—a nation which has given haven to millions of their 
countrymen and which helped 40 years ago to bring about 
the independence of modern Poland. On the American 
side, the very fact that the Vice President stopped off on 
his return from Russia reflected reciprocation of the 
friendly feelings. 


If the Nixon visit reflected also some expectation that 
the Polish government might be drawn closer to the West, 
that hope seemed unlikely to be fulfilled. The scarcely en- 


thusiastic, though correct, official reception of the Vice 
President gave reminder of the actuality of Communist 
control of this satellite in the Soviet orbit. Alexander 
Zawadski, Polish head of state, made the point directly by 
asserting in Nixon’s presence, Aug. 3, that Poland’s ties 
with other Communist countries strengthened its position, 
and that it was only through communism that Poland could 
achieve prosperity and security. 


AMERICAN-POLISH TRADE AND U.S. ECONOMIC AID 


American trade with Poland in the past few years has 
been larger than that with any other member of the Soviet 
bloc, not excluding the Soviet Union. Of the $113 million 
worth of goods exported to Soviet bloc countries in 1958, 
no less than $105 million worth went to Poland; on the 
import side, nearly $30 million in a total of $68 million 
worth of commodities bought by the United States behind 
the Iron Curtain. came from Poland.? 

i 'The thirteenth of Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, proposed in January 1918 


as a basis for the peace to follow World War I, called for erection of “an independ- 


ent Polish state . . . which should include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations.” 


2Cotton, wheat and other grains were the leading exports to Poland, while meat 
and meat preparations predominated in imports from Poland. 
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The relatively large exports to Poland were made pos- 
sible by extension of economic aid by the United States in 
order to encourage the government of Wladyslaw Gomulka 
to withstand Soviet pressure. Under agreements with 
Warsaw in 1957 and 1958, Poland received a total of $193 
million worth of aid. Most of that amount ($138 million) 
represented sales of American surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts for Polish currency; the balance ($55 million) con- 
sisted of loans to pay shipping costs and to purchase raw 
materials and machinery for consumer industries and some 
mining machinery. A new aid agreement, signed June 10, 
1959, provided for sales and credits in the reduced amount 
of only $50 million. 


Stepped-up trade with Communist satellite countries has 
been advocated as a means of reducing their economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union and thereby giving some 
nourishment to the roots of political independence. Wil- 
liam H. Peterson, a New York University economics pro- 
fessor, suggested recently, for example, that “Perhaps the 
most telling argument for greater U.S.-Communist trade is 
its divisive effect on the Communist bloc and its indirect 
encouragement of Titoism.” 


Trade exclusion against the Communists has brought about 
tighter economic cohesion and even quite a degree of autarky in 
the Communist world... . / As early as 1948, Soviet exports to its 
satellites had risen twenty-fivefold and its imports tenfold, com- 
pared to low pre-World War II levels. In 1957, according to Soviet 
figures, all Communist countries got about $3.3 billion worth of 
Soviet exports and sent the Soviet Union about $2.8 billion worth 
of goods in return. This vast Soviet trade cannot but have 
strengthened the Soviet grip on the Communist world. In an im- 
portant way, then, Western economic exclusion policy has inad- 
vertently helped to deter Titoism and to bring about a giant, close- 
knit, billion-people Communist trading zone.‘ 


However that may be, reduction of American economic 
aid to Poland this year seemed to show disillusionment with 
the theory that the relatively independent Polish Commu- 
nist government could be weaned away from Moscow by 
such means. In fact, Poland’s economic ties with the Com- 
munist world appear to have grown tighter, not looser, 
since the present Gomulka regime came into power three 


3Frank W. Sheaffer, Acting Director of Export Supply in the Department of 


Commerce, pointed out last Nov. 6 that Poland was “now in a separate category 
from other Eastern European countries for export control purposes.” Exports to 
Poland, with the exception of some 50 commodities, were “subject to no more re- 
striction than, say, to England or Italy.” 


‘William H. Peterson, “Should We Trade With the Communists?” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, March-April 1959, p. 51. 
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years ago. Events since then have indicated that while 
Poland enjoys a degree of self-government and individual 
freedom unknown in other Red lands, its status as a Soviet 
satellite has not been otherwise altered. 


FACTORS BINDING POLAND TO SATELLITE STATUS 


Poland has had its full share of the shifts of power and 
policy that have occurred in Eastern Europe since Stalin 
died in 1953. Anti-Soviet outbreaks and subsequent con- 
cessions to grass-roots pressures in the satellite countries 
fanned hopes that a rollback of Soviet power could be ef- 
fected. There has been no sign, however, that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to yield on issues it holds vital to its 
security. Indications are that Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, having consolidated his personal political power in the 
U.S.S.R., has not basically altered his long-term objective 
of making a single, unified economy out of the Soviet bloc. 


During the critical 1956-57 period, when nation-wide 
Polish antagonism to the U.S.S.R. was at the boiling point, 
it took all the political skill of Communist Party Secretary 
Wladyslaw Gomulka to avert Soviet military action. Go- 
mulka managed simultaneously to meet popular demands 


for greater freedom and improved living conditions, to pre- 
serve the fundamentals of the Communist system in Poland, 
and to convince Moscow that Soviet military intervention 
was not necessary to Soviet strategic security. 


Military factors combine with economic factors to tie 
Poland to the satellite system. Forced expansion of Polish 
heavy industry during the Stalin period created a need for 
Russian raw materials and markets. And lack of a fron- 
tier with the free world accentuates Polish vulnerability to 
Soviet military pressure; Russian troops are just over the 
horizon in East Germany as well as in the U.S.S.R. The 
factor of geography, with the complex political and strate- 
gic considerations that it raises, defines Poland’s status as 
a Soviet satellite. Russian communication lines to the East 
German military outpost traverse Poland, and the Polish 
plains offer no natural obstacle to forces bent on invading 
Russia; thus Moscow feels it cannot tolerate an unfriendly 
government in Warsaw. As Stalin said at Yalta in 1945: 


For the Russian people, the question of Poland is ... a question 
of security. Throughout history, Poland has been the corridor 
through which the enemy has passed into Russia. ... It is in 
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Russia’s interest that Poland should be strong and powerful, in a 
position to shut the door of this corridor by her own force. 


Commenting on this statement, former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes wrote in 1947: “In every subse- 
quent discussion the Soviet government has used this argu- 
ment to justify what was done in Poland. Their idea of a 
friendly government is a government completely dominated 
by them.” > 


Poland is not able to pursue a truly independent foreign 
policy for the reason that it is situated between its tradi- 
tional German and Russian enemies. In maintaining the 
Polish-Soviet alliance Gomulka has chosen what most Poles 
regard as the lesser of two evils. Polish adherence to the 
Warsaw Pact, the Communist counterpart of NATO, thus 
signifies a real, not merely a formal, bond with the U.S.S.R. 
And Soviet propaganda, exploiting the scars of Polish war- 
time suffering, has been devised to feed Polish fears of 
West Germany’s increasing military strength. 


Soviet SUPPORT OF POLAND’S WESTERN FRONTIER 


As a result of negotiations at Teheran, Yalta and Pots- 
dam, Poland’s eastern provinces (70,000 square miles) 


were ceded to the Soviet Union after World War II; in 
compensation, Germany’s eastern provinces of Pomerania 
and Silesia and the southern part of East Prussia (39,000 
square miles) were placed under Polish administration 
pending final delimitation of the frontier in a peace settle- 
ment with Germany. Poland’s provisional western fron- 
tier, called the Oder-Neisse line after the rivers forming 
the border, approaches at one point to within only 30 miles 
of Berlin. The appropriated German lands, which the 
Poles officially call the Recovered Territories, formed 
nearly one-fourth of prewar Germany. 


Almost 10 million Germans were displaced; about half 
of them had fled westward before the advancing Soviet 
armies in the last months of the war, and the remainder 
were forcibly evicted by the Poles in 1945 and 1946. About 
seven million Poles, including one million who made up the 
indigenous Polish minority when the Germans were in pos- 
session, inhabit the Recovered Territories today. The 
others are Poles moved from the eastern provinces incor- 
porated in the U.S.S.R., Polish emigrants returned from 


5 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (1947), pp. 31-32. 
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various countries, and Poles moved west under a govern- 
ment resettlement scheme. 


The postwar territorial changes were of profound im- 
portance to the Polish economy. In 1945, within its new 
boundaries, Poland was no longer a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. The acquired territories were rich in coal 
and other minerals. The Silesian coal fields provided a base 
for industrial development; Upper Silesian German indus- 
trial plants, though half destroyed, nearly doubled Poland’s 
industrial potential. The Baltic fisheries and ports, Gdansk 
(formerly Danzig) and Szczecin (formerly Stettin), consti- 
tuted valuable assets. By comparison, the eastern prov- 
inces lost to Russia were poor in mineral resources and in- 
dustrial facilities. 


According to the memoirs of Jan Ciechanowski, wartime 
Polish ambassador in Washington: “The... readiness of 
the Soviet government generously to support the claims of 
Poland to some German territories, with the view to induc- 
ing Poland to give up the eastern half of her territory to 
the U.S.S.R., was interpreted by the Polish government .. . 
as an attempt on the part of the Soviet government to 
make Poland dependent on Russia, and possibly to use her 
as a springboard for extended Soviet domination of Central 
Europe, and of Germany in particular.”® This prediction 
was borne out, for Poland now relies on the U.S.S.R. for 
defense of the Oder-Neisse frontier. Gomulka, speaking in 
Poznan on June 5, 1957, called the alliance with the Soviet 
Union “necessary for Poland to exist.” 

We cannot always do what we like. In the present political situ- 
ation we are forced to abide by the Warsaw Pact... . The Soviet 
Union can guarantee the Oder-Neisse frontier when we ourselves 
can guarantee to them that we will follow a policy of friendship 
with the Soviet Union and with the countries of the Socialist bloc. 


Out of fear of German irredentism, Poland supports Soviet 
foreign policies. Having lost their eastern provinces to 
Russia, all Poles, non-Communist as well as Communist, are 
united in jealously guarding the western territory taken 
from Germany. 


In an agreement concluded with Poland on July 6, 1950, 
East Germany accepted the Oder-Neisse line as a perma- 
nent frontier. Although Communist propaganda in Poland 
stresses that few West Germans are prepared to accept the 


© Jan Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (1947), p. 213. 
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line as permanent, the Bonn government seems to be re- 
serving the issue as a bargaining resource. West German 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano said, Dec. 27, 
1956, that his countrymen were prepared to make sacri- 
fices to achieve German reunification. 


The Soviet Union and Poland reiterated in an agreement 
signed on March 5, 1957, their contention that the Polish 
border arrangements made by the Big Three at Potsdam 
in 1945 were final. This notwithstanding the fact that the 
protocol of the Potsdam conference had stated: “The three 
heads of government reaffirm their opinion that the final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace settlement.” Two Communist nations, in addi- 
tion to the Soviet Union and East Germany, have issued 
communiques jointly with Poland proclaiming the perma- 
nence of the Oder-Neisse boundary: Red China on Jan. 16, 
1957, and Czechoslovakia on May 7, 1957.7 


Poland’s espousal during the past two years of a plan for 
a denuclearized zone in Central Europe that would include 
both West and East Germany, as well as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, may have been motivated in part by fear of a 
future German attempt to push back the Oder-Neisse line. 
On the other hand, the Rapacki plan, as it is known from 
the name of the Polish foreign minister, has had strong 
appeal for the West German Social Democratic Party and 
for other advocates of so-called military disengagement.*® 


Communist Rule of Postwar Poland 


POLAND recently celebrated its 15th anniversary as a 
Communist-governed country by staging a parade in War- 
saw that was reviewed by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. It 
was on July 22, 1944, that the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation (a Soviet puppet commonly called th2 
Lublin Committee) issued a manifesto proclaiming itself 
the governing body for territory taken from the Germans 
by the advancing Soviet forces. The July Manifesto con- 
stituted a first step in the process of fastening a Soviet- 


7A second Soviet-Polish pronouncement to the same effect was issued Nov. 11, 1958, 
* See “Military Disengagement,” H.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 148-160, 
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directed Communist regime on Poland. An agreement of 
July 26, 1944, regulated relations between the self-styled 
Polish administration and the Soviet high command, but 
the Soviet Union did not formally recognize the Lublin 
Committee as the provisional government of Poland until 
Jan. 5, 1945. 


Although confronted by the fact of Soviet military con- 
trol of Poland and by Moscow’s evident determination to 
dominate the future government, Great Britain and the 
United States attempted to persuade the U.S.S.R. to allow 
the Polish people some freedom of choice. At the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945 the Big Three agreed that 
“The provisional government which is now functioning in 
Poland should . . . be reorganized on a broader democratic 
basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad.” The declaration committed 
the reorganized government to hold free elections as soon 
as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
ballot. 


In token fulfillment of the Yalta agreement, the Polish 
government which took office June 28, 1945, included 16 
Lublin Committee members and four Polish politicians who 


had been in exile. Most prominent among the returned ex- 
patriates was Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, formerly premier of 
the Polish government-in-exile at London. Mikolajezyk 
sought to build up his prewar Peasant Party to offer op- 
position to the Communists in the promised elections. At 
the same time, the classic methods of tightening Soviet 
control in satellite states were being applied in Poland, 
notably through the army and the security police. Soviet 
forces remained in the country and almost all key posts 
in the reorganized Polish army were filled by Soviet of- 
ficers. The Polish security police, which became the prime 
instrument for exerting political control through terror, 
operated under the direction of Soviet security officers. 


STEPS IN CONSOLIDATION OF COMMUNIST CONTROL 


The election finally held on Jan. 19, 1947, proved a mock- 
ery of democratic practices. Police terrorization, preven- 
tion of secret voting, and falsification of records accom- 
plished the defeat of Peasant Party candidates for the new 
parliament and assured victory for the government’s “bloc 
of democratic parties.” A study published by the Free 
Europe Committee described the results as follows: 
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The “government of national unity” so solicitously contrived by 
the Western powers after Yalta was swept into discard. The gov- 
ernment reverted simply to the Lublin Committee elements, as be- 
fore June 1945. A Communist, Boleslaw Bierut, was named Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The January election of 1947 was thus a 
major step in the consolidation of a Soviet-type regime. . . . Miko- 
lajezyk fled secretly to the West at the end of October 1947. There- 
after, no opposition party of any sort remained.9 


Purges that took place in Poland and other East Euro- 
pean countries following Tito’s expulsion from the Comin- 
form in June 1948 led to further consolidation of Soviet 
control. Party Secretary Gomulka, known for his resist- 
ance to dictation from Moscow, was attacked by the war- 
time Moscow Poles led by President Bierut, a Stalinist who 
had been a member of the Lublin Committee. Gomulka, 
accused of “nationalist deviation,’ was succeeded by Bierut 
as party secretary in September 1948, expelled from the 
party’s Central Committee in November 1949, and impris- 
oned in October 1951. Renowned for his stubborn integ- 
rity, Gomulka refused to confess to the charges brought 
against him and in December 1954 was finally released and 
restored to the party’s good graces. 


With Soviet contro] over Poland firmly established, and 
the Western powers organizing new defenses against ag- 


gression from the East, Moscow resolved to modernize the 
Polish army. Soviet Marshal Constantin Rokossowski was 
made Polish defense minister and member of the Politburo 
at Warsaw’s “request” in November 1949 and, three years 
later, a deputy premier of Poland. In these capacities, the 
Soviet marshal was a powerful symbol of Russian mili- 
tary might. Rokossowski set about expanding and mechan- 
izing the Polish army, which became integrated intd the 
Soviet military system and completely dependent on it. By 
1956 the Polish army was the strongest among the forces 
of the East European satellites. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF POLAND IN SOVIET BLOC 


Consolidation of Soviet political and military control in 
Poland was accompanied by dictation of economic policies 
from Moscow, as in the other satellite countries.!° Estab- 
lishment of the Communist government at Warsaw, with 
its framework of central economic planning, had helped to 
promote Poland’s economic integration with the Soviet bloc. 


* Oscar Halecki, edit., Poland (1957), p, 116. 
*% See “Russia's European Satellites,” E.R.R., 1953 Vol. Il, pp. 769-786. 
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Economists agree that the close Polish-Russian economic 
relationship in all probability has been decidedly more to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union than that of Poland. 
In practice, Polish needs have been generally subordinated 
to Moscow’s economic and strategic interests. 


Soon after the war, all Polish industrial plants were na- 
tionalized without payment of compensation to the former 
owners. Nationalization was effected under the decree 
“Law of January 3, 1946, Concerning the Seizure of Basic 
Branches of the National Economy.” Economic integra- 
tion of the East European satellite area with Russia began 
the following year. Early in 1949 the U.S.S.R. organized 
the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, an intergovernmental 
body which before Stalin’s death had as its primary pur- 
pose rapid indusirialization of East Europe to meet Russian 
requirements. For Poland, the result was dependence on 
the Soviet bloc for raw materials and for markets for its 
industrial exports. 


Stalin insisted upon a big expansion of Polish heavy in- 
dustry without regard to local needs. A Six-Year Plan 
(1950-55) for Poland gave highest priority to investment 
in heavy industry, while neglecting the normal require- 


ments of a growing economy in the fields of consumer goods 
industries, housing and agriculture. Reasons for the ad- 
mitted shortcomings of the Six-Year Plan were summed up 
in a recent publication of the Free Europe Committee: 


Some of these failings could be ascribed to political decisions dic- 
tated by Moscow over the heads of the Polish experts. The Korean 
War, in particular, had led to an increased emphasis on heavy 
industry and armaments production throughout Eastern Europe. 
. . . Other failings were the result of overoptimism or miscalcu- 
lation on the part of the planners. A more serious difficulty, 
however, lay in the nature of the Six-Year Plan itself which... 
had not been cut to Polish requirements. The kind of industry 
favored by the Stalinists necessitated heavy imports of iron ore 
and other metals, most of which had to be brought from the Soviet 
Union, while relatively little attention had been given to industries 
. . . for which Poland was favorably endowed.!! 


A crisis in Polish agriculture developed during the first 
postwar decade. By 1952, the present area of Poland, 
which used to be a food exporter, had become dependent on 
food imports despite the fact that it had five million fewer 
inhabitants than before the war. Outlays for the unplanned 


1 East Europe, May 1959, p. 16. 
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food imports contributed to an unfavorable trade balance 
and interfered with planned imports of industrial raw ma- 
terials and machinery. Eastern and Western economists 
now agree in holding the Polish government’s agrarian 
policy responsible for the food deficit. 


Forced collectivization of farms, begun in 1949, was ex- 
tended under the Six-Year Plan.'? But the concept of col- 
lective farming met with stubborn peasant resistance. Crop 
yields began to level off at a time when urban population 
was growing rapidly as a result of the drive toward indus- 
trialization. The government accordingly introduced, in 
1951-52, a system of compulsory deliveries of foodstuffs at 
fixed prices—prices which did not yield an adequate return. 


Forced industrialization and farm collectivization seri- 
ously unbalanced the economy. Reduction of real wages 
and contraction of stocks of consumer goods depressed liv- 
ing standards. Poor worker morale and ubiquitous pilfer- 
ing followed. The desperate housing shortage produced by 
wartime destruction progressively worsened, because new 
construction lagged behind population growth. The inef- 
ficient state-run industrial plants, characterized by waste 
of materials and misuse of manpower, were plagued by 
work stoppages and absenteeism. All told, these highly 
unfavorable conditions added up to explosive popular dis- 
satisfaction with Poland’s Soviet-identified Communist 
government. 


RISING UNREST, POZNAN REVOLT, GOMULKA’S RETURN 


Unrest in Eastern Europe led, after Stalin’s death in 
1953, to some modification of Soviet economic and political 
control over the satellites. Poland was the first country to 
show the effects of the political and cultural “thaw,” 
and it has continued to exercise the greatest degree of inde- 
pendence.'"*? The wave of reaction to “Stalinism” forced 
changes in the leadership of the government and of the 
United Workers (Communist) Party. Frank Gibney, an 
American journalist, has summed up: 


In the years between 1953 and 1956... the rising doubts of the 
young Polish intellectuals . . . found their way periodically into 
print. They began to criticize obliquely, in the debates about the 
country’s educational and literary suffocation, which appeared in 


% Gomulka, a gradualist, had warned against too rapid collectivization, and com- 
pulsory collectivization did not start until after he had been purged. The Lublin 
Committee had distributed land to small farmers under a 1944 reform program, 


43 See “Restive Satellites,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. Il, pp. 591-607, 
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print as early as 1953. By late 1954, Polish writers found it safe 
to take public potshots at the whole theory of Socialist Realism 
in arts and letters. But it was not until the next year that anyone 
felt bold enough to discuss Poland’s political and social failures.'4 


Polish protests against Stalinism grew more intense after 
Khrushchev’s celebrated speech of Feb. 24, 1956, denounc- 
ing Stalin’s dictatorial rule. And the Polish Communist 
Party hierarchy was rendered more vulnerable to popular 
pressure by the death in March 1956 of the party secretary, 
Boleslaw Bierut. Jakob Berman, deputy premier and Polit- 
buro member, was dismissed from both posts in May 1956 
after public criticism of his Stalinist policies. Berman, re- 
garded as the “gray eminence” of the Polish Communist 
regime, had close connections with the security police and 
had helped to write the Lublin Committee’s July 1944 
manifesto. 


The dislocated party leadership was further shaken by 
the spontaneous two-day Poznan revolt at the end of June 
1956. Beginning on June 28 as a labor protest against 
certain taxes and against wage inadequacies, the Poznan 
demonstration quickly turned into anti-Communist rioting. 
Placards demanding higher wages, carried by the original 
demonstrators, gave way to posters attacking the Russians 
and the Communist government. Military force was used 
to quell the outbreak. At the next Communist Central Com- 
mittee plenary session, in July 1956, Premier Josef Cyran- 
kiewicz admitted the failure of the government’s economic 
policies and promised to remedy the grievances of the 
workers. 


What amounted to a peaceful revolution took place at a 
three-day plenary session of the Central Committee, Oct. 
19-21, 1956. Gomulka was re-elected to the committee and 
was apparently to be re-elected party secretary. At that 
point, Khrushchev and several of his top-level Soviet col- 
leagues suddenly arrived in Warsaw with high-ranking 
military leaders. The Russians, striving to keep their sup- 
porters in power and to prevent Gomulka’s accession, rein- 
forced threats of direct action by ordering Soviet troop 
maneuvers in Poland. The Kremlin was reported to have 
demanded Marshal Rokossowski’s retention in the Polish 
Politburo, and to have accused the Gomulka faction of plan- 
ning to betray Poland to imperialists. But the Poles, stand- 


™“ Frank Gibney, The Frozen Revolution (1959), p. 101. 
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ing their ground, declared that Polish troops were prepared 
to meet force with force. The Soviet leaders thereupon 
departed. 


The Central Committee proceeded to oust Rokossowski 
and to elect Gomulka party secretary. Soon after Gomulka 
and his supporters had gained control of the party leader- 
ship, their opponents were eliminated from the cabinet. 
Rokossowski was dropped from the post of deputy premier 
and replaced as commander-in-chief of Polish forces and as 
defense minister by Gen. Marian Spychalski. Like Go- 
mulka, Spychalski is a Communist who spent the war years 
in Poland and never underwent Moscow training. 


Underlying Gomulka’s victory was the groundswell of 
popular resentment brought on by economic hardship, for 
which the Soviet exploiters and their puppets in the Polish 
government were held responsible. Addressing the Cen- 
tral Committee, Oct. 20, 1956, Gomulka set forth the fail- 
ures of the previous government’s economic policies—un- 
economic industrial investment, inadequate housing con- 
struction, and the disaster of agricultural collectivization: 

After the conclusion of the Six-Year Plan, which according to 
its premises was meant to raise high the standard of living of the 
working class and the entire nation, we are faced today . .. with 
immense economic difficulties which grow from day to day. We 
contracted important investment credits for expansion of industry, 
and when the time came for payment of the first installments we 
found ourselves in the situation of an insolvent bankrupt. ... The 
economic picture of cooperative farms... is a sad picture. Despite 
great outlays, they had smaller results and greater production 
costs. I do not mention the political aspect of the problem. 


Gomulka went on to advocate the break-up of ineffective 
collective farms and promised that force would not be used, 


either to form new collectives or to maintain those already 
established. 
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THE POLISH Communist Party succeeded in changing 
leaders and gaining a degree of freedom from Soviet domi- 
nation because it was able to maintain its grasp on the 
nation and escape the destruction that befell Hungary’s 
Communist Party in the revolt that swept that country at 
about the same time. In order to save the Polish party, 
Gomulka compromised with powerful anti-Communist 
forces. Although the new regime concentrated on expand- 
ing agricultural production by putting farming back on a 
free enterprise basis and scaling down compulsory crop 
deliveries, other liberal reforms also were undertaken. An 
agreement with the Roman Catholic Church provided state 
subsidies for religious instruction in schools and modified 
state control of ecclesiastic appointments. Despite a tight- 
ening of restrictions in 1958, rights of free expression still 
are more widely respected in Poland than in other satellite 
countries. Parliamentary elections which gave voters a 
limited freedom of choice were held in January 1957. 


Although Gomulka has yielded to popular sentiment in 
some matters for the sake of expediency, he has made no 
doctrinal concessions. A dedicated Communist, he has con- 
tinued to maintain that collective farming is in the ultimate 
best interest of the peasants, and that the Church is toler- 
ated only because it has the strong support of the Polish 
people. His middle-of-the-road policy has been designed to 
ward off the ever-present threat of forcible Soviet inter- 
vention and to strengthen the Polish Communist Party. 


Gomulka defined his basic position toward the Soviet 
Union at the Central Committee’s plenary session in May 
1957: on the one hand, determination to keep Poland in 
the Communist camp, loyal to the Soviet-Polish alliance; 
on the other hand, rejection of the idea that Polish internal 
problems must be dealt with according to Soviet patterns. 
“The road to socialism taken by the U.S.S.R.,” he said, 
’ . is neither fully necessary nor entirely suitable for 
other nations.” 


Following the 1956 upheaval, the Polish Communist 
Party was split into factions: Revisionists, who wanted to 
push liberal reforms; and Stalinists or dogmatists, who 
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sought to obstruct any major change of policy. Gomulka 
was the leader of a middle group which recognized the 
pressing need for liberal concessions but wished to hold 
them to a minimum. Since his restoration to power with 
the help of revisionist intellectuals, his political tactics have 
been aimed largely at neutralizing the power of both re- 
visionists and dogmatists. 


PURGE OF POLISH COMMUNIST PARTY IN 1957 

Presumably because the leadership was unsure of its con- 
trol of the weak and divided party, a purge of the ranks 
was ordered at the Central Committee’s plenary session in 
October 1957. The purge or “verification” was directed 
chiefly at revisionists, though Stalinist dogmatists also 
were to be dropped. The December 1957 issue of the party 
magazine, Nowe Drogi, explained why revisionists were the 
primary target: “There are party workers, especially 
among the intelligentsia, who, while rejecting past errors 
and perversions, have arrived essentially at... a rejection 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Thereby they have 
also rejected the need to maintain ... the power of the 
workers and peasants, the leading role of the party, and 
even Marxism-Leninism.” In short, revisionists were 
thought to have become deluded by capitalism and to be 
jeopardizing exclusive control of the country by the Com- 
munist Party. 


During the purge 200,000 members were struck from the 
party rolls, leaving a total of around a million or about 
4 per cent of the Polish population. During the past 11 
years, there has been a steady downward trend in the pro- 
portion of worker and peasant members. Nearly half of 
the present members are white-collar workers, teachers, 
intellectuals or housewives. Only 42 per cent of the total 
are laborers, and only 12 per cent are peasants; by con- 
trast, in December 1948 laborers had comprised 60 per cent 
of the membership and peasants 18 per cent. 


Khrushchev, spending the last half of July 1959 in 
Poland, made it plain that the Kremlin was now confident 
of the essential loyalty of the Gomulka regime. In speeches 
during his visit the Soviet premier in effect endorsed all of 
Gomulka’s policies and disparaged the party leader’s re- 
visionist and dogmatist opponents. Addressing Communist 
officials in Warsaw, July 21, Khruchchev said: “One can- 
not expect that the Polish party, in solving Poland’s inter- 
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nal problems, will always adopt a policy coincident with 
that of our Soviet party. Every country ought to build 
socialism with due regard for its own national, cultural, 
and economic traditions.” 


COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT AND CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A unique aspect of the Polish road to communism has 
been the cooperation of the Red regime and the Roman 
Catholic Church as a means of helping to stabilize the 
country and avert Soviet military intervention. This co- 
operation has come about because two astute politicians, 
Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski, adopted the same ap- 
proach to their problems: compromise on matters of less 
than fundamental importance in order to assure survival, 
respectively, of the party and the Church. 


Poland is the most Catholic country in Europe; 96 per 
cent of its people are Roman Catholics and most of them 
are practicing communicants. Moreover, for the past 
thousand years the Polish Catholic Church has been closely 
identified with national resistance to foreign encroachment. 
To establish himself as a national rather than simply a 
Communist leader, Gomulka was forced to take account of 
the Church’s great influence. 


Immediately after his restoration to power, therefore, 
Gomulka took steps to repair the Church-state relationship. 
Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of Poland, was released from 
prison, Oct. 24, 1956, after a confinement of three years. 
The government met Wyszynski’s conditions for Church 
support of the regime, namely, release of all imprisoned 
clergymen and permission for religious education in the 
schools. A joint Church-state commission announced, Dec. 
6, 1956, that religious instruction would be given in schools 
to anyone requesting it, by teachers appointed by the state 
in agreement with the Church, and that a 1953 decree giv- 
ing the government veto power over all Church appoint- 
ments would be replaced by a new decree satisfactory to 
both parties. The joint announcement stated that “Repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopate expressed full support for the 
work undertaken by the government aiming at the strength- 
ening and development of People’s Polanc.” 


Church support was to prove vital to the Gomulka regime 
during the touch-and-go period immediately after Poland’s 
peaceful revolution and the bloody Hungarian revolt. 
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Cardinal Wyszynski’s appeals for moderation helped to 
foster the climate of patience the government needed to 
establish its position under the eyes of the Soviet Union. 
Frank Gibney has commented: 

Wyszynski used the overwhelming moral weight of a patriotic 
church in a Catholic country to stabilize popular support behind 
Gomulka. It was due to him that the crisis did not turn into an 
anti-Russian crusade, which would have brought on Soviet Army 
intervention. For unlike Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary, the 
Polish primate conceded the fact that the Church would have to 
live for a long time behind the Iron Curtain, with little hope of 
physical liberation. To regain the Church’s freedom in worship 
and doctrine, he was willing to make common political cause with 
men whose ideology he detested.15 


Gomulka explained the state’s side of the bargain in a 

speech to the Central Committee, May 15, 1957: “‘We have 
made an agreement with the Catholic Church and we even 
agreed to voluntary religious instruction in the schools. . 
It goes without saying that this situation is not in accord- 
ance with our party’s ideology. However, the party can- 
not close its eyes to reality. . . . The old conflict with the 
Church made millions of believers hostile to the people’s 
government. ... The people’s government and Church au- 
thorities will live side by side for a long time. . . . The 
necessity of coexistence . . . does not exclude certain forms 
of ideological struggle but must fully exclude political war- 
fare.” 


FORGING OF CLOSER ECONOMIC LINKS IN SOVIET BLOC 


Poland’s economy is now tied fast to the economies of 
the other Communist countries, particularly to that of the 
Soviet Union. In 1956 more than 60 per cent of the nation’s 
foreign trade was with the Soviet bloc, and about 30 per 
cent of it with the U.S.S.R. Even though an increase in 
trade with the West is now being stressed, Poland will de- 
pend on Communist countries for more and more of its 
raw materials. A trade agreement signed early in 1958 
provided that during that year the Soviet Union would 
supply Poland with 74 per cent of its iron ore imports, 90 
per cent of its oil imports, and 44 per cent of its grain 
imports. 


The Council for Mutual Economic Aid, founded in 1949 
as the Soviet answer to the Marshall Plan, undertook in 
1956 to work out a division of labor among the satellite 


"38 Jbid., pp. 16-17. 
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economies. Before that, its function had been mainly to 
coordinate foreign trade and economic planning from its 
Moscow headquarters. The foundation was laid in May 
1958 for a more thorough specialization and interdepend- 
ence of the East European economies through establishment 


of permanent international committees for various indus- 
tries. 


The council acknowledged at a meeting in Warsaw in 
June 1958 that the Soviet bloc’s synchronized five-year 
plans for 1956-60 could not be fulfilled, but it decided that 
a new attempt at coordinated planning would be made for 
the seven-year period 1959-65. Long-range development 
of Polish industry has since been plotted for those years 
in collaboration with the other Soviet bloc countries. 
Gomulka last March presented a Polish Seven-Year Plan 
corresponding to a Soviet plan announced by Khrushchev 
in January. The program meshes Poland’s economic activ- 
ities with those of the other countries through bilateral 
trade agreements. The average annual rate of industrial 
growth for Poland was set at 8.5 per cent, a rate slightly 
below that achieved in 1957 and i958 but identical with the 
target fixed by Soviet planners for the same seven-year 
period. The new plan in some respects marks a return to 
the old Communist preoccupation with heavy industry. 


Fritz Schenk, formerly of the East German Planning 
Commission, and Richard Lowenthal, an expert on Soviet 
affairs, have identified the following as essential elements 
in the pattern of economic integration in the Soviet bloc: 


1. The joint effort to develop the raw material bases of the bloc 
with a greater concentration of investment in the countries with 
the best natural conditions in each particular field. 


2. The drastic reduction of types of machinery produced in each 
country, and the concentration of each particular type in only one 
or two countries so as to gain the advantages of production in large 
series. 

3. The concentration of research and development projects for 
the whole bloc and the concentration of the training of technicians 
from all countries in the main centers of their specialized indus- 
tries.16 


As for the political effects of economic integration of the 
satellite nations, Schenk and Lowenthal observed: “The 
16 Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowenthal, “Economic Integration,”” New Leader, Jan. 
19, 1959, p. 20. The authors noted that there was “just one exception in the general 
pattern of integration: the Soviet Union itself retains nearly a complete range in 
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growth of this new kind of economic dependence will make 
their political dependence on the Soviet more and more 
certain. . . . Ultimately, the success or failure of the in- 
tegration of Khrushchev’s Eastern European empire is 
thus a political question. The idea was born out of the 
political upheaval that followed Stalin’s death. It was 
nearly wrecked by the political crisis of 1956 in the Soviet 
Empire. It has got a new and stronger chance because 
Khrushchev has once again succeeded in consolidating 
Soviet rule over Eastern Europe, and it may be decisive 
in its turn in making that consolidation permanent.” *” 

17 Jbid., p. 21. 
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